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PREFACE 


In the summer of 1987, a small group of people from the 
Florin JACL met at Mary and Al Tsukamoto's home to plan a new 
project for the organization. Because of the unique history 
of Florin, we felt that there were special stories that 
needed to be preserved. The town of Florin, California was 
once a thriving farming community with a large Japanese 
American population. The World War II internment of persons 
of Japanese ancestry living on the west coast, devastated the 
town and it never recovered. Today there is no town of 
Florin; it has been merged into the larger county of 
Sacramento. Many Japanese Americans who reside throughout 
the United States, however, have their origins from Florin, 
or have relatives and friends who once had ties to this 
community. The town may no longer exist, but the spirit of 
the community continues to survive in people's hearts and 
memories. 


Several hours have been devoted to interviewing former 
Florin residents. The focus of the interviews was on the 
forced internment and life in the relocation camps, but our 
questions touched on other issues. We asked about their 
immigration to the United States from Japan, pre-war 
experiences, resettlement after the war and personal 
philosophies. We also wanted to record the stories of the 
people left behind. They were friends and neighbors who 
watched in anguish as the trains transported the community 
away. 


We have conducted these interviews with feelings of 
urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from this 
historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted 
with the people who were there. Many of these historians are 
in their 70's, 80's and 90's. We are grateful that they were 
willing to share their experiences and to answer our 
questions with openness and thoughtfulness. 


We owe special thanks to James F. Carlson, former 
Assistant Dean of American River College and to Jackie 
Reinier, former Director of the Oral History Program at 
California State University in Sacramento. Without their 
enthusiasm, encouragement and expertise, we never could have 
produced this collection of oral histories. We also wish to 
acknowledge the project members, volunteers, the Florin JACL 
which contributed financial support, Sumitomo Bank for their 
corporate donation, and the Taisho Young Mens Association 
which contributed some of their assets as they dissolved 
their corporation on December 31, 1991. 
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Interviewer 


Doris S. Kobayashi, daughter-in-law and wife of Charles, School 
Nurse (Sacramento City Unified School District presently assigned 
Scoliosis and Vision Screening of all elementary and middle 
school students). 


Laura Lynn Ashizawa , grandaughter and daughter of Charles and 
interviewer Doris, married to Yoshiki Ashizawa and is a mother of 
Trenton Reiley and Koby Spencer; also is a Special Education 
teacher in a middle school in the Fremont Unified School District. 


Interview Time and Place 


Doris' interview took place at Motoko's home at 92 Petrilli Circle, 
Sacramento, CA 95822 on February 6, 1995. 


Laura's interviews of Motoko and Kotaro took place at the same 
above address in 1988. 


Transcribing and Translating 


All interviews were conducted in English with scatter of Japanese 
accents. Doris Kobayashi typed the text into format. Laura 
Ashizawa typed the two addenda into format. 


Editing 


Doris and Charles Kobayashi 


Photography 


Some pictures from the family album were reproduced by Dan 
Inouye, a member of the Florin Japanese-American Citizens League. 


Tapes and Interview Records 


Copies of the bound transcript and the tape will be kept by the 
Florin- Japanese-American Citizens League and in the University 
Archieves, Sacramento, located at 6000 Jay Street, Sacramento, CA 
95819. 


MOTOKO MAEKAWA KOBAYASHI 


MOTOKO MAEKAWA KOBAYASHI, born to Genzo and Su 
(Kitagawa) Maekawa in Greenlake, Washington on December 14, 1912. 
Motoko cannot recall at what age she went to Shigaken, Japan with an uncle 
but she recalls it was around 1915; she then lived sometimes with her 
grandmother and sometimes with her uncle until her parents returned to 
Japan in 1920. Her parents needed to have relatives in Japan take care of 
her and her older brother until they could afford to take care of the whole 
family. The parents worked on a farm in Oregon. There were 7 children 
in the family and Motoko was the second eldest (1 older brother, 3 younger 
brothers and 2 younger sisters). Motoko had a 9th grade education, but did 
work as a dental assistant for 2 years, went to sewing school for 2 years, 
worked part time in the rice fields and helped at home. 


Motoko came back to the U.S. when she was 19 in April 1932 and settled 
with a cousin in Milwaukie, Oregon to work on a farm. Motoko had heard 
that it was easier to make money in America. The following year, 1933, in 
Auburn, Washington, she married Kotaro Kobayashi who was a Japanese 
citizen and who was 17 years her senior. She was not aware of the CABLE 
ACT at the time and it apparently did not interfere with her life at the 
time. Kotaro would be 101 years old today. He passed away 6 years ago at 
the age of 94. Kotaro ran a dry cleaning business until the family was 
relocated, first to Pinedale and then to Tule Lake until the end of the war. 
From there until 1951,they lived in Clipper Gap, CA. and then moved to 
Sacramento, CA. Kotaro worked on the railroad until his retirement and 
Motoko worked at Libby's cannery until 1975 at which time she retired. 
Since then she has been very active at the Japanese United Methodist 
Church and exercises vigorously on a regular basis. Kotaro and Motoko 
raised 4 children: Charles, a Superior Court Judge; Jinji, an Engineer; 
Atsuko, a School Nurse and James, a Dentist. 


M1 


This is a taped interviewed history of MOTOKO MAEKAWA 
KOBAYASHI, a Kibei woman of 82 years. This interview took 
place at Motoko's home at 92 Petrilli Circle, Sacramento, CA 
935822 on this date of February 6, 1995. This interview was 
done by Dorie Kobayashi , her daughter- in-law and member of 
the Florin JACL Oral History Project. This is tape 1, side 1. 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


Mom, you were born in Shigaken? 

VES: 

In December 12, 1912? 

No, I was not born in Shigaken, I was born in Seattle 
Greenlake, Washington. 

Washington 


In the United States, you were an American citizen and 
then you, uh that was on December 14, 1912 


I guess so. Is that thing working? 

Let's see. 

Ha, ha, ha, waste of time 

I know, this is the second time we're doing this; I 'Il 
have you know and we went quite a ways when we 
found out this tape wasn't working. We're going to 
investigate as we go along so that we know that it is 
working. Ah, so anyway you had a very difficult life 
early in your years and then your mother sent you to 
Japan with your older brother and Shojo 


Shozo 


Oh, Shozo, excuse me 


| 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


That's the same kindo, desho. 

Shozo Maekawa; I know it's the same tape but it should 
be working. I'm going to check it in a few minutes. 
We won't talk too long because I want to check this out 
again. And a good friend of your father and you went 
to Japan but you don't remember how old you were. 
You were very, very young, maybe one or two years 
old. And then you said you went to Japan? And stayed 
with your grandmother Maekawa and your aunt and 
uncle Maekawa and I don't remember what happened 
after that. I'm going to stop the tape to make sure it 
works this time. And there were how many children in 
your family all together? 

I have beginning 8. I losto two. 

Oh, you didn't tell me about that before. 

I had a brother, he went to Chinese, WWII Chinese 
China 

Yes, he gotta sick and da passed died. 


Oh, so he was a young man. 


Yea, one was a only one years old, something 
pneumonia, passed away. so 


We're they both boys? 
Un uh, both boys 
So there were mostly boys in your family. 


Three girls za, five boys 


Five boys 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


Uh uh. 


And so, you have one older brother and then you and 
then you have one younger brother 


Passed away 

Passed away and 

Pneumonla 

And two sisters who were younger than you 
Three: 

Oh, three sisters 

Yeah, includeza me. 

Yeah, includes you. Two younger sisters you have and 
they both passed away. And so who is still surviving? 


Your oldest brother 


Oldest brother gone, my sister gone, that's a all and one 
more before war time. 


Yea, so you have 

Four gone, now four live 

So you have four living still and there all in Japan? 
Three Japan. Only me in America 

Right, un huh, so you have three in Japan who are still 
survived. Okay. And so when you went to Japan, uh, 


you went to school and you worked hard. 


Huh? 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


You worked hard while you were going to school. 
Harda? 


You worked hard. Did you have lots of responsibilities? 
Did you have to do a lot of work? 


Well, before school, after school and a busy time, 
farmer da ka ra, you know, rice no farmer. After 
school I help, Sunday I help, I do. 

And you were just a little girl. 

Uh huh 

Very little girl 

Not too little 


Uh huh, but that was before your mom came home, well 
back to Japan. 


Oh, I not help nothing 


Okay, you were too small 


‘Uh huh 


But when your mother came back to Japan, you were 
around 9? 


Grown up. No, I not 9 or 10 years old 
Well, what age were you when you started to do work? 
Oh, maybe, ha ha, 15, 16 or something 


Oh okay, I thought you were a small age. 


Why I do that? 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


I don't know, you said, you told me you had to take care 


of your brothers and sisters. 
Well, take care, nothing, home still 


At home. You helped at home. Breakfast every 
morning? 


About. Almost 

And you had to go to school. 

Yes 

So, you worked hard. 

I guess so 

And then, you guess so uh? Ha ha 

Ha ha 

And then you went to eighth grade, did you say? 
Um huh. 


And then after you graduated from eighth grade, you 
went and learned how to do dental assistant work 


Um huh 


And you told me that you made false teeth, learned to 
make false teeth. 


Yeah 


And clean teeth. 


I do not, yo, doctor do. Justa help. 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


When you helped the doctor 
Yeah I notto clean 


You didn't clean the teeth, okay; 
for how many years? 


And you did that 


Two years. 
Two years 
Before come America 


And you did something else before you came to 
America. 


I guess I go to sewing school, anda that's all 
You learned how to make kimonos? 
Ha ha, I guess so Ha ha ha ha ha 


And then, that was good because Pop was in the dry 
cleaning business 


Yea, Uh huh. 

So then you came back, you took a boat on which boat, 
ship? The Hiye Maru, came back with your brother, 
who did you come back with? 

Me and 

All by yourself 

Friendo 


Oh, a friend 


Kuribayashi no son 
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DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


Kuribayashi's son came back on the boat when you were 
19 and a half, and ah how did you feel on that boat? 
How did you feel when you came back all by yourself? 
I feel okay. 

You were kind of scared or 

Where 

On the boat? 

No, I no member scared 

Oh, huh uh, 

Not too much, roommate 

Too many roommates 


10, 10 people sleep, ha ha 


Sleep in one room, Ah huh Ha ha....Lots of gossip? He 
he he he he 


I din't think so, sleep, reada paper or something else or 
sometimes go up, you know decke 


And walk. Uh huh, so the weather wasn't too bad then 
Yeah, I don't think, yea good a desho. I don't member 


Yea, because when I went to Japan, it was like this, 
typhoons 


Not too muchi, } not member. Maybe no atama (head). 
Oh no. 


Ha ha ha I not have too muchi specially 
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DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


Memory. And then you came and you lived with 
Kuribayashi 

Kuribayashi, who is 

Pop'su friend 


Pop's, your father's friend and who was your husband's 
relative? 


Yes 

And Mr. Kuribayashi introduced you to pop? 
I sink so, ha ha, 

Ha, ha ha ha ha 


Ha, ha haha ha_ some placsu he came, I not know 
where he came from Ha ha ha ha 


Well, what did you think of pop when you saw him? 
I don't know (ha ha ha) 

Handsome, uh? 

I don't know, hee hee hee 


You were shy? 


Yes, just Goda giva ha ha ha, I don't know 


But were you shy? 
I don't know, maybe —_Ha ha ha ha 


Oh, you don't know 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 
know 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


Ha ha ha ha ha ha hee hee How about you? 

Me? Naah Not at all. Not me. Heh heh heh I'm too 
Americanized. Heh heh heh No Japanese in me, just 
American 

Heh, heh 

Um, Oh yeah, what were your relationships with your 
parents? You said that when they first came back to 
Japan, you said that you felt uncomfortable. I didn't 
know what to call your mom and dad 

Oh, Momma, dad come home’? 

Yeah 

Japan? 

Yeah 


I didn't nothing do . I don't member. 


But you didn't know what to call them. You didn't 
them 


Well, everybody, I guessa same, firsta time anda 
momma. poppa, can'ta say 


Yeah, it was hard, huh? 


Long time witha Grandma withza grandpa but that's | 
member, that's all 


But do you remember that you started to call them um, 
um dad and mom afterwards? 


I don't know when (ha ha ha) 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


But you did call her momma, I remember you called 
her momma 


Yea, buta, I don't member start 

Oh, you don't remember when you started 

How many months or how many days or, I don't know 
When did your father die? 

1958, I think I member 

Oh, in 1958 

I guess 

And when did your mother die? 


Mother die 1990, no 1990 I went Japan.huh. It's a time 
13 years service 


Oh right, huh uh © 
13 years ago, 1947? , 1977? 
1977, right 


Maybe, maybe 78, something, I went 77 Japan and next 
day, I thnk 78 


Oh, so what did she die of? Old age or 
Old age 


It was old age? How about your dad? What did your 
father die of? 


Daddy too, I think, no are, I don't know what de, 
someone said stomach 
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DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


Cancer maybe? 

I] don't think so 

Ulcers? 

New Years Day, too muchi he, he ah I don't know, 
brother saida New years day too muchi mochi (sweet 
rice dumpling) he ate. Oishi (delicious), oishi. I don't 
know after no next day or something he stomah pain 
Maybe heart! Maybe heart attack. 

I don't know 

Because sometimes you get pain here that goes up here. 
I don't know, hum. 

It can't be the mochi 

Yea, he said, I don't know, brother saido 

Mochi can't kill you 

Maybe stomach too much mochi eat, I don't know 

I don't think so. 

I don't know. I didn't see. Yea, but justa sick. 

Yeah, but that was in Japan though 

I don't know 

And so you came to the United States and stayed with 


the Hirabayashis for one year, you said, huh? When you 
worked in the rice fields? 


No, vegetables 


DORIE" 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


Vegetables for one year. Then you met pop! 
I think so 

And then you got married! 

I think soo Ha ha ha ha ha ah 

April the 30th, 1933, neh? 

Un huh 

Then you had Chuck, your first born 

Un huh, I guess so 


In March 22, 1934. And then ah, let me see, you went 
from there to camp, right? 


Yeah 

From Auburn, Washington because you said pop was, 
pop was uh, that lived in Auburn Washington and he.... 
Say "yes" mom so they (tape) can hear you, say "yes" 
Ha ha ha ha ha 

Is that right? 


Yes 


And then from Auburn, Washington you went to camp. 
Pinedale 


Pinedale 
For three months and then from Pinedale to Tule Lake 


Yes mam, yes mam 


j Be. 


= 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


Until the end of the war. And you told me that ah you 
got out of camp, no, pop got out of camp in November 
1945 because he was to go find a house and a job for 
you. And then you got out in February 1946. Right? 
Right 

And you went to where? Clipper Gap? 

Umhuh 


Clipper Gap, California. And I want to check if this is 
working 


Ha ha ha 


Oh yea, let me see we are at Clipper Gap. But during 
camp what were you feeling? 


Sad. 
Sad. 
Very sad. Hahahahaha 


And what were you thinking in your sadness. What was 
it you were sad about? 


Well, everything. ha ha ha ha 


What's everything? Name me a couple of things, that 
you were so sad about. 


Because we can do nothing desho (right?) 
Uh huh and we're American citizens 


Children too. Not go to school and four years camp 
nothing do. Everysing anyway 
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DORIE: - 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


They went to Japanese school for four years 
oh,oh just a little, not too much 

Chuck said he went lots of Japanese school 

I don't sink so. Why, you mean camp? 
Yeah 

Before war Chuck went Japanese school 


Before war, oh, I see. But in camp did he go American 
School? 


No, I don't sink so Maybe a Japanese school I guess. 
Oh Japanese school 
I thinking English school don't go I guess. 


Oh okay. Because I went to English school. That's why 
I was asking 


I don't think so 

Oh , oh okay. And then 

Too muchi yakamashi (noisy) people, too muchi 
Too much yakamashi, what do you mean? 

You know Japan sido man 

Oh you mean too much fighting 

Maybe so 


SO you too scared, were you scared? 
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MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


Well, sometime 

Cause too many fights 

Yeah, um huh 

What, the kids know how did they feel? 

He doesn't know nothing. Justa play, play, play 


Oh, they didn't know anything then. They weren't 
scared or anything. 


Everybody too young 


Yea, but people want to know how you felt. Because 
you were adults and da, and da, 


Well, can't don't, I can't; we can't do nothing. Just 
government do. Nothing 


And you were wondering who was going to win the war 
Yeah, huh? 

And you didn't know what was happening to your 
family in Japan and you must have been worried about 
them? 

Oh yeah, buta we can do nothing 

And you couldn't write to them 

Noo 

Yeah 

In campo, I can't do that. Everybody, both sido, we 


don't know what happened. One time came my no 
Tokyo Takeshi brother. He came to Red Cross 


i> 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


Oh, huh uh 
A letter, no not letter, just a message 


Oh, he did huh? Through the Red Cross. I didn't know 
they could do that. 


(Cough) I don't know but just once 

Oh h h, to let you know that everything was okay? 
(Cough) Yea, Telegram, telegram, that's all 

Oh, I see.. that was good then that they had at least that 
and da the kids didn't worry about anything and pop was 
worried about where am I going to get the next job and 
everything and so he ah 


Oh yeah, everybody mensa responsibility, uh 


Uh huh, yea. What did everybody think about this 
loyalty oath? You know the "no, nos" and the "yes, yes" 


I don't know. Nobody talk about that. 

Oh they didn't 

No, everybody secret 

I think that is more of the Nisei. Nisei talk more about 
that than the Issei people. Ah...ah....so then you, oh 
wait a minute, so when you were married (whispered to 
self) and then you had Jinji, two years after Chuck? 
Yesu 


And then Atsuko another more two years? 


Two and half years. Jinji, February, Atsuko in July 
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DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


In July and then James not for a long time 


Um uh... I thinka Chuck a Jinji uh, James come 10 years 


Also, James came 


after the war? 


No, exactly the war. 


Almost end of the war. 


Yea 


SO you were pregnant in camp? 
Oh yeah. He born camp 
And he was born in camp 


1945, no April. Augusta end of war You know Mrs. 


Sakata? She saida 


She was born in 1945 in Japan at the end of the war 


Buta her niece, somebody else and only 2 days in a camp 
da born desu and da 20,000 


20,000? 
Yeah he got 
Really 


He was until he w 
still 20,000, she s 


Just like Robert Matsui too, I think. Oh no, but he 
might be a little older than James 


Oh yeah? 


as born in camp. Before 2 daysa, out, 


aid 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 
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He was born in camp too. Yeah, he's a little older than 
James.. You know, they were babies. 


Oh yeah, yeah 
Uhm, of course your children had a good education, 
except in camp, uh cause Chuck was too old, he went to 


uh, Clipper Gap one room school house 


Eight years old or nine, no, whata year? Atsuko starto 
school, no.. I forgot date. 


Well, Atsuko must have been. What year 


Kindergarten, anno room, I think she was. You know 
picture? 


Yea, right 


Might be kindergarten.. But Jamesa go Auburn, no.. 
Auburn da nai 


James went to Sacramento 


Yeah, | thinka. Atsuko to, James wa, how many years 
different. Seven years a hafu? Or somesing different. 


Well ah, so when pop got out on November 1945, he 
went to Auburn area to look for a job. 


Auburn? Oh oh, oh..yeah. 


California area to look for a job. And so he found a 
house. No he first went to Placerville 


No 


Immigrant Gap, that's in Placerville county and then 
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[ thinka two months(?) he stay there. Anda '46 a 
February? He came over camp and then everybody go 
out. He came, you know, I can'to take care of 
everybody 


Uh huh, uh huh yeah and so but he didn't like ah ah 
Immigrant Gap because people weren't friendly, you 
said. 

I thinkee, uhhhh, Chucku, Jinji, he go outo. I don't 
know ahh, maybe February, meddo, I guess anda me, 
Jimmy, Atsuko buta little later out 

Oh, I see. So pop had to come back twice? 

No one time. 


Well, how did the boys get there. 


Then poppa come geta the two boys anda later, I don't 
know how many days later, then me, Atsuko and Jimmy 


up 

And then he came to pick you up after that? 
By train Sacramento 

Oh, by train 

I came by train 


So he found a place in Clipper Gap, then he worked on 
the railroad 


Yeah, railroad house. 
He had to, you said that he had to ah...his job was 8 


hours a day and he use to work in the mornings, go to 
ah. .. He would walk along the railroad tracks to inspect 
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the railroad or the rails, | guess from Clipper Gap to. 
Where was it? 


Bowman 

Bowman 

Afternoon 

In the afternoon but where in the morning? 
Applegate 

Oh, he went to Applegate 

This side ando this side, meddo house ha ha ha ha 


And so he had to inspect the railroad each day and he 
did that until he moved to Sacramento 


Uh huh I don't how many monthsu he work.. Maybe 
one year or, no noto one year, huh? 


You said he retired in 1958, did't you? 


58? Nooo 

When did he retire? 

Ahhh, maybe 60 somesing 

Oh 60 something 

Because ande before Atsuko no marry. He wento Japan 
ande two months he stay ande he came America ande 
same year Atsuko she marry, I guess. 

He retired 


Uhm uh. So he was 68 years old, I guess 
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So in 1963, so that's actually he worked on the railroad 


from 1951 to 1963, about 12 years. 


Sacramento? 
Yes 
Oh, I guess so 


About 12 years on the railroad and he was doing , uh. 
He wasn't doing the same thing, you said. He was doing 
the same thing in Sacramento? 


Yeah but Sacramento dewa kono officesa depot. Before 
something desho, I don't know what kinda job 


Ohhh. And they lived, the family lived on 

A little different job, I don't know what kinda job. 
And the family lived on 2601 San Jose Way 

Yes 

1 remember that 

Ha ha ha ha 


Ha ha haha And ah you said that ah pop uhm wanted 
to move to Sacramento because Chuck had graduated 
from high school and needed to go to college, junior 
college, oh, I see. And then he, they moved to 
Sacramento and then Chuck went to junior college and 
everybody went to high school at Sac high and 
graduated there and then went on to college from there. 
Okay... And ah you and pop, you worked until, you 
were at Libbys! 


Libby 
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From 1951? 

No, '52 

1952, April? 

I guess so 

And then you retired in 19.... 
ie ks. 


'75.. And worked at Libbys all that time, doing all 
kinds of work. What kind of people worked with you? 


I think most Mexican 
Oh, Uh Huh, all kinds of people 


Chinese, Mexican and black people, Oh a lot of people, 
all mixed, Italian 


Did you have any good friends and da when you were 
working there? 


Well, good friend or a good friend, I don't know. 
Justo Japanese was maybe 10 to 15 people 


Uhm huh | 
That's all 


Uhm, Uhm, well, that's okay. I mean, that's plenty! Ha 
ha ha ha 


That's all my life 


Yeah, that's plenty. But you have your family to take 
care of and ah ah your pay you said was not too great. 
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No, uh uh, terrible... 

You said beginning pay, what? $1.00 or no 
I think $1.00 

$1.00 an hour, yeah 

Terrible, Uh? 


And then, by the time you retired in 1975, you were 
making about $3.00 an hour? 


$3.50 or something, but not even $4.00, I forgot. 
And you always worked so hard and only got that much 
Justo work, work, work, no money 


Uh huh, Right! Just like the tenant farmers in Japan, 
Huh? ha ha ha ha 


Terrible, terrible time, huh? 

Yeah, it was hard. 

Now, okay. Everybody got a lotta salary 

Yeah, now, Uhm huh. But still they have to save their 
money though, you know, because nowa days everybody 
spends it all. There's no money left. Especially the 


young people but ah ah. So ah, both you and pop made 
average pay. 


SAME DATE, February 6, 1995, continued interview with 
Motoko Maekawa Kobayashi. 


DORIE: 


Okay, now where did we leave off? Aaah, oh Libbys. 
Retirement 
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I said a 1975. April 


Right and then how did you feel about Sacramento? 


What did you think of Sacramento? 
I thinka good. Ha ha 

Thought it was a good place to live? 
I guess so. 

Raise you family? 


I guess so, ha ha ha 


And ah did you find a lot of prejudice? PAUSE... 


you know what I mean? 
Yeah... I don't know though Dorie. 
You don't know? 


No 


How do other people treat you, hakujins, you know, ah, 


did they treat you differently? 


Ohhh, I don't think so. Okay. 


Uhm, | know that right after you got married, it was 


hard, hard work. 


Looks like it, ha ha ha 


And then, uhm, uhm, what was the most difficult 


problem you had? 


Ah.. I can't say specially 
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You can't? Just working hard and making enough 
money to support the family? 


I guess so, neh 

Worry? 

Yeah 

And did you ever go asking for help from anybody? 
No, I never. 


Okay.. Ah, was there anybody to go to if you needed 


help. 

Nope 

How about the community? Churches? 
I don't aska 


Never did, okay... And so you started the church, to go 
to church when? Did you ever go to Buddhist church? 


Ah.. Justa poppa, he wenta but, couple times he don't 
lika and then he quita. I don't know. Jimmy wasa small 
data, | take sometime Sunday church 

Was that at the Methodist chruch? 

Oh yes. Downtown on foursa street 

Oh....Pioneer Methodist? 


Yes 


Oh...That's where I use to go to school, that church 


I tooka Jimmy 
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Ohhhh okay 


He wasa small. I don't wanta stay home and watchi TV 
or somesing so [ took him church, Sunday 


So that was just Jimmy 


Yes, justa Jimmey but I don't know whata year, maybe 
19..what 


52? 


No, noto 52, nota right away, maybe 54 or 55 wa I 
don't know 


And then you stayed with the church until now? 

7¢ 

Oh, okay cause I didn't know, you know, because when 
Jimmy was growing up, ah, you came here, I didn't 
know you were going to church. And so then you have 
been active with the church ever since then. 


Umhuh 


Ah... did you ever go to any other organization to get 
help? 


No 
Did you ever ask attorney help? Ah legal? 


No 


You just did it all on your own, uh? 


Just myself 
Gosh. That's pretty good 
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Justa a woman. Ha ha ha 


Yeah... just like "Oshin", heh heh Did ever get help 
from Hakujins? No.. Uhm..Oh, this is Shinju Sabetsu 


Jinshu Sabetsu 


You know Nihonjin don't like. Yeah, did You have any 
trouble with that? 


Well...not exactly buta just feel once awhile 


Uh huh, but not really bad. You can tell, you can sort 
of tell. 


Justa feel 


Uh Huh....Did you ever think about going back to 
Japan? and living after you came back here. 


Justo visit 

Just visit but never to go back and live 

Uh huh..No..justa visit couple times 

Uh I know ah I know what the answer to this is but 
anyway I want to ask you. Could you talk to your 
husband, about 

Whata talk, every day I talk ha ha ha 

Were you talking to him about things, ah everyday? 
Well, nota, well not too 


Just the family 


Yea, I talka, well I donta know what kinda talk, ha ha 
ha I forgot 
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No, but way for instance other things he does, business 
or whatever. 


No, i don't think so. 

No? uh huh 

Justa usual family talk 

Just family talk, okay. James did this and Chuck did that 
heh heh heh heh What did you do for enjoyment? 


Enjoyment 


Enjoyment? Justo I don't know what saido. My hobbys, 
you know de, bunka, sewing; that's my favorite 


Cause you are very good at that. 
Is my favorite ..ha ha ha 


Yea , you do very nicely with that. Did you do that 
long time ago too? 


if I have time 

If you had time, huh hum. You did bunka? Oh yea, 
Oh you did.for a long time Oh.okay..and ah, unmmm 
ahhh What are some of the most important things you 
taught your children 

I not taught specially, ha ha ha 

Not talk but taught. You teach. 

I don't think nothing special 

Uhm, hum, uhm, hum okay 


If you wanto do, go ahead ha ha ha ha 
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is that what you said? 
I not talk too much. 
Oh really? What about pop? 


I thinkee, well, sometime ande, he talk buta, no not too 
much pushee 


Oh he did't, uh? Ohhh that's good. What did you 
expect from your children? 


I don't know, I forgot, Dorie ha ha ha 


You forgot, you don't know what you wanted your 
children to do or become or whatever? 


No 

You didn't care? 

i don't care 

You didn't care, you know, if they wanted to do 
something, they would do it. What made them become 
professional? What made them do that? 


Too mucha monku, monku, ha ha ha 


Well you said that you didn't monku, you said go ahead 
and do it if you want to. 


Yea, that's all., I didn't say that Dorie, you better do 
that 


But you said that you monku Ha ha ha 


You do that, you do that..I didn't say that 
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You didn't say that? Well, that's good because that's 
here in this country I think everybody monku too 
much. Ahm... did you ever belong to association, like 
ah Hiroshima Ken Jin kai or something like that? 


Before war, we have a Shiga Ken Jin Kai in 
Washington but California, they don't have Not too 


many people Shiga Ken so I didn't go 


Well, is there one that's close to Shiga Ken? Hiroshima, 
ne? 


Ah.. Wakayama. 
There is a Wakayama in Sacramento. 


We don't to go, we don't know everybody, different 
place 


Yea, that's true . Did you have, ah, what did the 
children do for entertainment? 


Entertainment, well, long time ago, they don't have any, 
not specially 


Radio? 


Well, maybe. Before we don't have TV either, justo 
radio, reado book 


Yea, so they had plenty of books to read? 

Maybe 

Yeah, that's good because Chuck was telling me about 
the good teacher he had in Clipper Gap, that one room 


school house. 


Oh yea, ha ha ha 
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He said that was his favorite teacher. 

Oh yeah? Oh... 

Ahm....PAUSE Ahm Do you do anything else but 
Church, other kinds of activites, ah community 
activities. 

I don't think so, ha ha ha 

Oh that's okay,.. Ah, do you have Hakujin friends? 
I don't have hakujin friends 

Other than the church 

No 


During the ....How did you first find out about Pear! 
Harbor? 


Radio 

it was on the radio? What did you think at that time? 
Scared 

Wondering what was going to happen? 


Uhm huh. 


Ahhhhh Did the Americans make you feel like an 
enemy? 


Gee 
Did they look at you and call you Jap? No... 


I don't think so.. 
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Huh uh. Your're lucky because that was where you 
were in Washington. I don't know, maybe..maybe they 
didn't think you were Japanese 

Ha ha I don't know 

Maybe they they thought you were Chinese 

Maybe Chinese ha ha ha ha 

Yeah 

Well, | don't think so becausea and a before we go 


camp, we boughto new washing maching, we bought to 


new ice box,,,,, everything, some people took it away 


They did 
They aska, they came, you know they wanto, ice box 


Were you gonna buy er.. sell it? Did they were you 
gonna sell it? Did they ask to buy it? 


No they asku ande how muchee you want sell.. I sink 
we have somesing, I don't know how muchee Granpa 
said. Ohm okay, I bring tomorrow. Oh, that's all, he 
took it 


Oh, he took it that day and didn't bring the money back? 
No! And Atsuko, Jinji, he hava they have one bicycle, 
one tricycle, one scooter. We boughto for Christmas. 


Everything 


They took them away? 


Oh yea. They don't pay for. Terrible data 


Ohhh, I would say, I want the money first 
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Yea buta, we canta say, Japanese, everybody go put 
camp 


Yea, but you could put it in storage. 

If storage, no use, we put in one full trunko. Nice silver 
and dish seto and everything | puta in one trunk. and put 
in somebody else's ano storage and after war we want 
asko, sendo Clipper Gap. Trunk , inside newspaper, 
junko, fool anda nothing my sings. 

Really? 

Somebody else took away, everysing, so no use 

Uhm... 

No trusta 

Uhm... so you lost everything 

Everything, my trunk full, somesing I put you know, we 
can'ta take camp but nothing inside. Somebody took 
paper, woodo, junk, no use a wartime. No trusta people 
That's terrible 


Oh yeah, so we losto lot of things. Well can't help. 


Well, can help. You can help it. $20,000 not enough 
money to replace that 


I guess so, ha ha ha 
No....it isn't yeah... 


We boughto house demo aredesu sales same, I boughto 
$500 and sale $500 


Uhm make no profit 
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No. How many years I boughto house 

Where did you buy the house? You mean with pop? 
Oh yes 

In Auburn, Washington? 

Uhm huh, We boughto, but nothing. Terrible time 
Do you feel real mad about the war? 


Oh yes, | have very mad when come my trunk, nothing 
inside. 


What else happened that made you very angry? Just to 
put you in jail! That's one bad thing. 
Ah,ah,ah,ah......so when you left camp, how did you 
feel. You happy? Did you feel. 

Insido camp? 


No, when you left. 


No., beginning scared. | don't want to say because 
somebody else a do something. 


i can believe that. I would be scared too. And then, ah, 
but when you got there, was everything okay? 


1 think so. 


Huh huh, and then you started to feel at home. People 
were kind except you said there was one lady. 


Yea, yea 
And all the kids went to this one school? 
One school, yea... 
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I heard that was a good teacher though. 


I think so..woman, dake, huh? 


| Yeah, woman, huh huh..Chuck says that she taught him 


how to speak English 

Oh yea? 

Cause he didn't know how to speak any English. 
Is they? 


Yes, umhuh, yea he said he didn't know how to speak 
any English 


Then how come teachin, shezu. Who? Chucku? 
Yes, she taught Chuck how to speak English. 
Oh, Oh 


I guess everybody, huh? Because they didn't know how 
to speak English, did they? 


Yes, I guess so 


Because they spoke Japanese until they went to Clipper 
Gap, right? 


I guess so 


But Chuck, wasn't he in Auburn Washington? He was in 
school? 


Auburn? 
Yeah.. Before the war. 


Ah....No 0 o Yeah, one years maybe 
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Oh that's where he learned English. 
I know he wento Kindergarten, | know, huh? Anda Jinji 
too, Kindergarten. I tooku Jinji kindergarten. Chucku 


go schoolu yo. Firsto secondo 


Oh so he learned English already, before he went to 
camp. 


Yea but Jinji date kindergarten dakara little he knows na 
huh? 


Oh yea, he would learn English in kindergarten. 

So Atsuko, I don't know ha ha ha ha ha 

No, Atsuko wouldn't know until she went to.....Well, 
yea but she was still what kindergarten? What grade 


was Atsuko in Clipper Gap? 


I sink seven years old. She doesn't go school in campa 
de 


Oh, she learned English late then. 

Huh huh 

She did okay though. 

Yea, ha ha ha 

Uhm, so you get together with your friends at church 
Yes. 

Ah.. Let's see where were we. When you got out of 
camp, you were scared at first. After that it was okay. 
Ah....What were the most important things that 


happened to you recently, important things. Can you 
think of anything? 
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i can'to 

You can't? 

All time same. I don't know 

What about 

Nothing specially 

Your grandchildren, ah (telephone rings) That's your 
telephone. Oh what happened there. Someone wanted 
to call you but they decided to change their mind. 

Ha ha ha 

Uhm, yea, anything special? About your children? 

I don't know. Can'to member 


Can't remember huh? Uhmmm When ;syou look back 
in your life, what made you the happiest? 


Ha ha ha ha I thinka now. Very happy time 


And so when you look back it's after the was when 
things started to look better for you. 


I guess, huh? 

So now you're happy. Everybody is successful and all 
your grandchildren are doing well anda you don't have 
to worry now. 


Nothing worry now. 


Oh that's good and ah what made you the saddest in 
your life? 


When grandpa passed away. 
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Okay. Well, that's a lot. Ahmm.... How do you feel 


about redress? 


Well, nothing good, nothing bad, it's same. That's isa 
we are too mucha campu de harda time desho? That's a 


not much special. 


Yea, it was a sad time of your life, anyway. That will 


never change 


That'sa right 


But at least the government said they pay you some 
money and they tell the world and the country that this 
was a bad thing and there's nothing we can do about it 
now but we never want it to happen again. 


I guess so. We have American citizens, huh? 


And if you're an American citizen, you're always 


American citizens. 


That's right 


That's right. Ahm, ahm.....Have you talked to your 
grandchildren or your children about your camp 


experiences. 


No. Ha ha ha ha 


I know this is the first time. It'll be on paper 
See you tell Ha ha ha ha ha 


Ah...If you thought there was no war, what do you 
think your life would be like? What do think it would 


have been like? 


Why, no war? 
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Yea, if there was no war. 
That's good. More comfortable 


You'd be more happy and things would be so much 
easier. 


I think so. 

Huh,Why do you think you came this far. 

What? 

You know. How do you think you got this far? 

Far? 

Yes, how do you think you got to where you are now? 
Ha ha ha 


From Japan, and from Seattle from where you were 
first born. 


Ah.. I like to live here. In California okay 


You got this far by hard work and determinination to do 
the best you can for your family. 


I guess 


Uhm huh,I think os too. Ah PAUSE What do you 


think, ahm, the Issei and Kibei think of the biggest 
contribution (Do you know what contribution is, mom?) 


Contribution, give, give something? 


Uh huh.....What do you think the Issei and Kibei gave to 
this country? 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


Ha ha ha ha ha 

Biggest things that they gave 

Well, | don't know though Dorie. That's pretty hard. 
Hard work? 

Yea 

Work hard and never give up? 

Ha ha ha ha ha 

Like the Daruma doll? 

Ha ha ha ha ha 


Huhhhhh? Don't you think they brought over though 
mom? They still do that. and a little gamma? 


We do lotsa gamma 


Ah.....maybe too much enryo but that's good too. Some 
of that is good 


America people no enryo 

Yea, they need to enryo a little bit. I think that's good. 
Ah...if you give advise to young people today, what 
would you say to them? 

Oh well, people people different desho. Well, maybe, | 
don't know what to say. Good education, I don't know, 
keepa healthy, something else different, neh? 


Yes, be nice to people? And understanding. 


I guess so.... 
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DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


MOTOKO: 


DORIE: 


I think that's what you're thinking mom. I think that's 
what you would do. Ah....We're at the end of our 
interview mom. 


Ha ha ha Good.... 


Well, is there anything you would like to say or want to 


Say? 

I don't think not 

Nothing huh? 

No. Nanimo nai? 

Not even for me? 

Gokurosan Ha ha ha 

Because ah I know that a there were 


You know Gokurosan? 


That's enough. Ha ha ha ha ha 


Ha ha ha ha ha 


Well, thank you mom. By the way gokurosan means 
"hard work" 


Actually, I just found out "gokurosan" means "thank you for 


your time". 


ao 


MOTOKO MAEKAWA KOBAYASHI 


This oral history of Motoko Maekawa Kobayashi was completed 
by Laura Kobayashi, granddaughter, through her Asian Studies 
class at CSUS in the year 1988. This written interview is added 
as an addendum to Motoko's Florin JACL Oral History Project. 


I was born in Greenlake, Washington. I was the second oldest child 
and first daughter. My uncle who wanted to return to Japan to visit family 
brought my brother and me back to Japan. I was three year old at that 
time. My parents decided to have us return to Japan because my brother 
was almost old enough to start school. 


I don't remember my Grandpa at all. I think he had already passed 
away. Sometimes I lived with my grandma and sometimes at my uncle's 
house, but not consistently in one house. My life was this way until I 
reached the age of about eight. Maybe I was ten, but I'm not quite sure. 
My sister, Yoshida, was about seven when they returned. Since I had been 
brought back to Japan, more children had been born. I had two more 
brothers and one sister. My parents returned to Japan because my sister 
was old enough to start school. 


You know, at that time Japan had lots of troubles. We were so poor. 
We had nothing at all. We would eat only tsukimono and miso soup. 
That's all! We never ate meat or fish. We had squash, eggplant, and 
daikon. Sometimes we had chicken that my father raised. Wintertime we 
often could only afford potato soup. My mother would add a little shoyu 
to add flavor. We were very, very poor. 


I don't remember much about Japan --- only school. I didn't go to 
high school or college. I went only as far as 8th grade. Afterwards I went 
to a special school for 2 years to become a dentist assistant. After 
becoming an assistant I went to sewing school. Only one lady taught the 
class of maybe 7 or 8 students. I worked for two years. I also worked 
part time in the rice fields. I had lots of house work because I had lots of 
brothers and sisters. Since I was the second child, I had lots of work. 


My oldest brother moved to America in 1930. He came by himself 
and worked for a Japanese farmer. He left Japan because he was so poor. 
I wanted to go to America like my brother. I kept thinking if he could try 
his luck in America, so can I. 
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I came to America in 1932. I was 19 and a half years old. My boat 
was called M.S. Heian Maru. The trip was comfortable. I didn't travel 
first class, but I was comfortable. I didn't come alone. I came to America 
with Seimi Kuribayashi, Grandpa's (Kotaro) second cousin. We landed in 
Seattle. Before I came, my parents had written to a close friend of theirs 
who were farmers in Seattle asking if they would take care of me and find 
me a suitable husband. I went to Oregon---Milwaukee, Oregon----for one 
year. | helped Japanese farmers. We picked celery and cauliflower. 


Oh, the beginning! I was so lonely. I had no brothers, no sisters, no 
parents. My oldest brother lived 2 houses away from me, but I was still 
lonely. I wanted to go back to Japan. I kept thinking nothing would be 
different if I returned to Japan. Farmers in Japan would still need help. 
Japan was so dirty, so I decided that it would be better to stay. 


What I really wanted to do in America was learn English. There 
was no time for education. Life in America was difficult. It was almost 
like Japan, but better. There was nothing to do and I took up no hobbies 
either. I just got up a 3:00 a.m.; dress in dirty clothes; work in the fields; 
come home; eat and go to bed. Every day was the same. I was paid maybe 
50 cents an hour. I don't remember exactly now, maybe 50 cents or 75 
cents. Anyway, not very much. Now everyone is rich. 


In 1933 I married a relative of the family I lived with in Oregon. 
We met through a baishakunin. We were married by a Buddhist priest. | 
can only remember his last name was Aoki. I wore a white wedding dress 
and our reception was a Chinese restaurant. 


We lived in Auburn, Washington. He owned a laundry, dry 
cleaning, tailoring business. He was very good. He made his own overcoat 
and suit too! He made one for your father. We charged 50 cents to dry 
clean skirts and mens' slacks and 85 cents to dry clean a suit. | still 
remember! I had three children and I helped your grandfather. I was 
busy. I didn't farm... am a lazy woman! 


While living in Auburn we knew nothing of prejudice. All of our 
customers were white. You know, some people are good and some people 
are bad. Sometimes we had a good customer and other times we had bad, 
but we usually had good. 


We traveled by train to Pinedale. On the train we celebrated 
Atsuko's third birthday. She remembers being on a train and celebrating 
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her birthday. There was a birthday cake especially for the occasion. After 
spending about 3 months at Pinedale, we were moved to Tule Lake. 


There I was very nervous. Tule Lake was not a good place. At Tule 
Lake some people liked Japan and some people liked the United States. 
There were fights all the time between these two groups. I was never 
comfortable. All the time fight, fight, fight. We stayed in camp from 
1942. 


While in camp life was difficult. I worked for a couple of months in 
the cafeteria. There was plenty food---bologna, stew. It wasn't beef 
though, it was lamb stew. Japanese don't like lamb. How I hated lamb 
stew! When you're hungry you don't care. Everyone has to eat, so we ate 
whatever we got. We had rice all the time. The rice was O.K. There was 
plenty of food, but not always tasty food. Sometimes we bought something 
else to eat at the camp store. 


My husband worked while in camp. He was paid only $16.00 per 
month! It was awful---not enough! There was never enough money. We 
had three children: eight years old, a kindergartner, and a three year old. 
Tule Lake was very cold. You know, there is lots of snow at Tule Lake, so © 
in the winter we needed lots of clothes. We bought the clothes ourselves, 
nobody gave us any. Most of the clothes were ordered through a Sears 
catalog. The prices were pretty much the same as outside Tule Lake. 
There wasn't much variety though. Before Tule Lake we had a little bit of 
money. Little by little we had to spend what little money we had. They 
gave us only food, and everything else we paid for. 


Schooling? Maybe your dad (Chuck) didn't go to school? My two 
sons were held back in school one year because of the war. If there was a 
school | don't think it was very good. 


While in camp I learned knitting and sewing. That's it. I made 
friends in camp, but after the war everyone spread all over America. Lots 
of people have died since Tule Lake. Now I know just one who now lives 
in San Mateo. 


When the war ended everyone was concerned about life outside of 
Tule Lake. There was so much pressure by the two groups, pro-United 
States and pro-Japan. We thought that there would be too much prejudice 
in America after the war. The pressure to return to Japan was so great. 
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At first no one wanted to stay in America, so we renounced our citizenship. 
Afterwards we realized that we wanted to become United States citizens. 
Along with other friends we hired a lawyer for $200 to become citizens. 


After the war my husband went first to Shingle Springs in 1945. He 
went by himself because he needed a job. He applied for a job with a 
railroad company. But in Shingle Springs it was very terrible after the 
war. He went to buy something a the grocery store and they said they 
didn't sell to Japanese. He stayed there for a few months and then moved. 


March 1946 the family moved by Greyhound bus to Clipper Gap. 
There I know one family wasn't good, but everyone else was good---very 
nice. we had a one room house in Clipper Gap. Actually it was only half a 
house. On the other side lived a Mexican family. It was such a hard time. 
I worked and he worked. We had just enough money to live. We were 
such poor people. No money, no clothes, no nothing. Everyone worked 
hard and had no gochiso (tasty food). There were no good clothes to wear. 
After the was your father (Chuck) had only one pair of jeans. I washed 
them every nighttime. I had no dryer, so I would hang them on a chair 
next to the stove. Before school your father and his brother (Jinji) would 
mop the whole floor. Oh, such a terrible time we had, I don't want to look 
back. 


After 5 years we moved to Sacramento because my husband began 
working for the railroad company there. We wanted the family together. 
1 began working at Libby Cannery in April 1952 and retired in 1975. 
Even then the pay was bad. I remember I began at Libby's being paid 
$1.50 an hour. When I retired I was still paid only $3.00 an hour. Now 
everyone is rich. 


The Redress? It would be nice. No one is counting on the money. 
It's only a dream. 


Maybe Japan would have been better. No, America is more better. 
More easy. Along time ago Japanese life was too hard. Now life there is 
okay, but here you can get anything. If I stayed in Japan maybe my life 
would have been worse. I might have lost my husband during the war. A 
friend of mine lost her husband during the war. It was very hard for her. 
Lots of people's husbands passed away during the war. In war nothing is 
good. I went to Japan in 1952 and life still wasn't too good. I think 
staying America was better even though it was hard. America is much 
more better. 
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GRANDPA 
KOTARO 
KOBAYASHI 


11/12/1884 - 5/26/1989 
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The following addendum was collected by Kotaro's 
granddaughter Laura Kobayashi Ashizawa sometime around 
1981 or 82 when she was interested in the "Family Tree" and 
was a student at Kennedy High School. The interview was 
completed at the home of his son Jinji Kobayashi, who at that 
time was working at Camp Zama (U.S. Federal Government) 
near Tokyo, Japan, and his family was with him until 1985. 
Kotaro and Motoko were living in his home during that time. 
Kotaro's son Charles ("Chuck") interpreted for granddaughter 
Laura, and daughter, Atsuko Takeda was also present. 


I was born in Shigaken, Japan. My father left for Hawaii in 1906. 
From Hawaii he went to Sacramento stopping in San Francisco. In 
Sacramento he worked for a railroad company. 


It was my father who suggested that I come to America. I decided 
that America had good prospects to make a living. I had no dreams about 
what I'd accomplish in America. The dreams of most Japanese were to 
make enough money to bring back to Japan, but I didn't know exactly what 
my dream was. I brought only. two things to America with me: one small 
suitcase full of clothes and a $50 bond. I came to America when I was 13 
years and 4 months old. The year was 1908. I didn't travel alone although 
{ came with a friend who was 30 years old at the time. He was also from 
Shigaken. He was visiting Japan after working for awhile in America, so 
we traveled to America together. It took us two weeks to come to America 
by ship. We stayed in a freighter ship. There was no work to be done so 
we just passed the time away. We played "Hana" mostly. The Japanese 
from the country played for fun, but the city Japanese usually played for 
money. 


{ met my father and brother in Seattle. In America I went to school 
for 4 months. After my short education I lived as a "school boy". A 
school boy is like a live-in servant. I got food, board, schooling plus a 
small salary. After I worked as a school boy I was hired by a railroad 
company, and then a restaurant. I was 15 years old by this time. 


My father and uncle returned to Japan when I turned sixteen. They 
had come to America to make more money. One dollar in U.S... currency 
was equal to two dollars in Japanese yen. They decided to return after they 
earned enough money. They never returned to the United States. 


I had a few relatives in America, so I wasn't left completely alone. 
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_ My brother, Shoyoman Kobayashi, and my two cousins, Hikoguro (19 
years old) and Seijiro (16 years old) farmed. Shoyoman returned to Japan 
in 1920 to get married. He returned to America, followed by his wife a 
year later. There were very few Japanese women who had entered the 
United States before 1909. In 1922 they permanently went back to Japan 
so their children would have "the proper education". 


Hikoguro continued to farm in America. He lived in Portland, 
Oregon. He's older than I am. During World War II he was in Minedoka 
camp in Idaho. 


Life was very difficult. I stayed in a hotel by myself for 5 years. | 
ate in restaurants every day. I remember that breakfast cost ten to fifteen 
cents and dinner would cost me fifteen cents a day. I paid $8 to $10 a 
month. I don't remember exactly how much, but it was somewhere 
between that amount. In 1914 to 1917 I did odd jobs in Seattle. 


In 1919 to 1921 I leased land and bought milk cows in Renton, 
Washington. I had to quit my business in 1921 because of the land law that 
was passed against Japanese. Life was hard in America. Japanese had been 
in America for at least ten years. They wanted to return to Japan. They 
couldn't own their own land or lease land, or become an American citizen. 
The law I am talking about was the Alien Land law of 1918 in California. 


Discrimination wasn't so bad in Seattle or Auburn, but California 
had it bad. So from 1921 to 1923 I did odd jobs to earn money. 


You know, at first there were plenty of jobs. Lots of jobs that paid 
very badly. Railroad work paid $1 to $1.25 per day. Sawmill work paid 
$1.25 to $1.30 per day. Many Japanese worked in the sawmills. The only 
exception to the Alien Land Law was running hotels and restaurants. 
There were Japanese dentists and doctors in Washington since at that time 
they didn't need a license. Of course, all their patients were Japanese. A 
lot of Japanese were midwives. 


There was not much to do with my spare time. Japanese played few 
sports in America. One sport that was particularly enjoyed was baseball: 
another was pool, but it was played very little. There were no Japanese 
movies although a few Japanese ran movie theaters. English could be 
learned at a church, but this wasn't necessary to learn. Everyone spoke 
Japanese and no one rarely worked outside the Japanese community. 


October 1921 I returned to Japan for a few years, coming back to 
America in 1924. Luckily I returned to America before the United States 
government passed that law barring Japanese from entering the country. | 
went to live in Seattle and eventually moved to Auburn, Washington to 
work for the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. I worked in the 
railroad roundhouse for 2 years. 


I had learned tailoring in Seattle, Washington. It was a type of trade 
school. There were only two students in the class. I went to this trade 
school for 2-3 months. In 1926, I bought a dry cleaning and tailoring shop 
from Mr. Ishida in Auburn. Mr.. Ishida went back to Japan. It was okay 
for Japanese to lease businesses, so that's what I did. Next door there was a 
dry good building owned by Dr. Merritt. 


My customers were mostly Caucasian. Not many Japanese needed 
professional dry cleaning, much less a tailored suit. My customers 
specified exactly what they wanted and I made them the suit. A coat cost 
$45 to $50. The material to make one suit cost about $5 to $13 per suit. 
Labor for one suit was $26 to $30. It took me one week to sew one suit. 
I'd make the pants and send the material to Seattle to make the waist-up 
part of the suit. I did this because it was too difficult to sew the top part. 
I'd personally hand carry the material for the jacket. I traveled by bus to 
Seattle with the material. Bus fare one way cost me forty cents. I operated 
the same way from 1927 to 1942 - until the war. 


By 1930 I had saved enough money to buy a car. [ bought my first 
car that year. It was a used Dodge for which I paid $350. Actually cars 
had been present in Seattle at least since 1908. 
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Maekawa Mon 


IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 8 USCS § 1435 


§ 1434. [Repealed] 


HISTORY: ANCILLARY LAWS AND DIRECTIVES 


This section (Act June 27, 1952, ch 477, Title III, subch 2, § 323, 66 
Stap.2405 Sept. bt, 1932)! Poi 85-316, ST le-7 li Stat.,642, ‘Ane. 20, 
1958, P. L. 85-697, § 1, 72 Stat. 687) was repealed by Act Oct. 5, 1978, 
P. L. 95-417, § 7,.92 Stat. 918. It provided for citizenship of children 
adopted by citizens. 


§ 1435. Former citizens of United States regaining citizenship 


(a) Requirements. Any person formerly a citizen of the United States who 
(1) prior to September 22, 1922, lost United States citizenship by marriage 
to an alien, or by the loss of United States citizenship of such person’s 
spouse, or (2) on or after September 22, 1922, lost United States citizenship 
by marriage to an alien ineligible to citizenship, may if no other nationality 
was acquired by an affirmative act of such person other than by marriage 
be naturalized upon compliance with all requirements of this title, except— 
(1) no period of residence or specified period of physical presence within 
the United States or within the State where the petition 1s filed shall be 
required; 
(2) the petition need not set forth that it is the intention of the petitioner 
to reside permanently within the United States; 
(3) the petition may be filed in any court having naturalization jurisdic- 
tion, regardless of the residence of the petitioner; 
(4) the petition may be heard at any time after filing if there is attached 
to the petition at the time of filing a certificate from a naturalization 
examiner stating that the petitioner and the witnesses have appeared 
before such examiner for examination. 


Such person, or any person who was naturalized in accordance with the 
provisions of section 317(a) of the Nationality Act of 1940, shall have, 
from and after her naturalization, the status of a native-born or naturalized 
citizen of the United States, whichever status existed in the case of such 
person prior to the loss of citizenship: Provided, That nothing contained 
herein or in any other provision of law shall be construed as conferring 
United States citizenship retroactively upon such person, or upon any 
person who was naturalized in accordance with the provisions of section 
317(a) of the Nationality Act of 1940, during any period in which such 
person was not a citizen. 


(b) Additional requirements. No person who is otherwise eligible for 
naturalization in accordance with the provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section shall be naturalized unless such person shall establish to the 
Satisfaction of the naturalization court. that she has been a person of good 
moral character, attached to the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States, and well disposed to the good order and happiness of the 
United States for a period of not less than five years immediately preceding 
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the date of filing a petition for naturalization and up to the time of 
admission to citizenship, and, unless she has resided continuously in the 
United States since the date of her marriage, has been lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence prior to filing her petition for naturalization. 


(c) Oath of allegiance. (1) A woman who was a citizen of the United States 
at birth and (A) who has or is believed to have lost her United States 
citizenship solely by reason of her marriage prior to September 22, 1922, 
to an alien, or by her marriage on or after such date to an alien 
ineligible to citizenship, (B) whose marriage to such alien shall have 
terminated subsequent to January 12, 1941, and (C) who has not 
acquired by an affirmative act other than by marriage any other 
nationality, shall, from and after taking the oath of allegiance required 
by section 337 of this title [8 USCS § 1448], be 2 citizen of the United 
States and have the status of a citizen of the United States by birth, 
without filing a petition for naturalization, and notwithstanding any of 
the other provisions of this title except the provisions of section 313 [8 
USCS § 1424]: Provided, That nothing contained herein or in any other 
provision of law shall be construed as conferring United States citizen- 
ship retroactively upon such person, or upon any person who was 
naturalized in accordance with the provisions of section 317(b) of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, during any period in which such person was 
not a citizen. 

(2) Such oath of allegiance may be taken abroad before a diplomatic or 
consular officer of the United States, or in the United States before the 
judge or clerk of a naturalization court. 

(3) Such oath of allegiance shall be entered in the records of the 
appropriate embassy, legation, consulate, or naturalization court, and 
upon demand, a certified copy of the proceedings, including a copy of 
the oath administered, under the seal of the embassy, legation, consulate, 
or naturalization court, shall be delivered to such woman at a cost not 
exceeding $5, which certified copy shall be evidence of the facts stated 
therein before any court of record or judicial tribunal and in any 
department or agency of the Government of the United States. 

(June 27, 1952, ch 477, Title III, Ch 2, § 324, 66 Stat. 246.) 


HISTORY; ANCILLARY LAWS AND DIRECTIVES 


References in text: 

“This title’, referred to in this section, is Title III of Act June Zi 
1952, ch 477, 66 Stat. 235, which appears generally as 8 USCS §§ 1401 
et seq. For full classification of such Title, consult USCS Tables 
volumes. 

“The provisions of section 317(a) of the Nationality Act of 1940” and 
“the provisions of section 317(b) of the Nationality Act of 1940,” 
referred to in this section, were repealed by Act June 27, 1952, ch 477, 
Title IV, § 403(a)(42), 66 Stat. 280. Such subsections contained provi- 
sions similar to subsecs. (a) and (c) of this section. 
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IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY | 8 USCS § 1435 


Effective date of section: 

Act June 27, 1952, ch 477, Title IV, § 407, 66 Stat. 281, which appears 
as 8 USCS § 1101 note, provided that this section is effective at 12:01 
ante meridian United States Eastern Standard Time on the 180th day 
immediately following enactment on June 27, 1952. 


Other provisions: , 

Italian elections; naturalization of former citizens who voted in certain 
former elections. Section 1 of Act Aug. 16, 1951, as amended by 
section 402(j) of Act June 27, 1952, provided: “That a person who, 
while a citizen of the United States, has lost citizenship of the United 
States solely by reason of having voted in a political election or 
plebiscite held in Italy between January 1, 1946, and April 18, 1948, 
inclusive, and who has not subsequent to such voting committed any 
act which, had he remained a citizen, would have operated to expatri- 
ate him, may be naturalized by taking, prior to two years from the 
enactment of this Act [enacted June 27, 1952], before any naturaliza- 
tion court specified in subsection (a) of section 310 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act [8 USCS § 1421(a)], or before any diplomatic or 
consular officer of the United States abroad, the oath required by 
section 337 of the Immigration and Nationality Act [8 USCS § 1448]. 
Certified copies of such oath shall be sent by such diplomatic or 
consular officer or such court to the Department of State and to the 
Department of Justice. Such person shall have, from and after naturali- 
zation under this section, the same citizenship status as that which 
existed immediately prior to its loss: Provided, That no such person 
shall be eligible to take the oath required by section 337 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act [8 USCS § 1448] unless he shall first 
take an oath before any naturalization court specified in subsection (a) 
of section 310 of the Immigration and Nationality Act [8 USCS 
§ 1421(a)], or before any diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
States abroad, that he has done nothing to promote the cause of 
communism. The illegal or fraudulent procurement of naturalization 
under this amendment shall be subject to cancellation in the same 
manner as provided in section 340 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act [8 USCS § 1451].” 


Japanese elections; naturalization of former citizens who voted in 
certain former elections. Act July 20, 1954, ch 553, 68 Stat. 495, 496, 
provided: “That a person who has lost United States citizenship solely 
by reason of having voted in any political election or plebiscite held in 
Japan between September 2, 1945, and April 27, 1952, inclusive, and 
who has not, subsequent to such voting, committed any act which, had 
he remained a citizen, would have operated to expatriate him, and iS 
not otherwise disqualified from becoming a citizen by reason of sections 
313 or 314, or the third sentence of section 318 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act [8 USCS § 1424, 1425, or 1429], may be naturalized by 
taking prior to two years after the date of the enactment of this Act 
[enacted July 20, 1954], before any: naturalization court specified in 
subsection (a) of section 310 of the Immigration and Nationality Act [8 
USCS § 1421(a)] or before any diplomatic or consular officer of the 
United States abroad, the applicable oath prescribed by section 337 of 
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such Act [8 USCS § 1448]. Certified copies of such oath shall be sent 
by such court or such diplomatic or consular officer to the Department 
of State and to the Department of Justice. Such oath of allegiance shall 
be entered in the records of the appropriate naturalization court, 
embassy, legation, or consulate, and upon demand, a certified copy of 
the proceedings, including a copy of the oath administered, under the 
seal of the naturalization court, embassy, legation or consulate, shall be 
delivered to such person at a cost not exceeding $5, which certified 
copy shall be evidence of the facts stated therein before any court of 
record or judicial tribunal and in any department or agency of the 
Government of the United States. Any such person shall have, from 
and after naturalization under this Act [this note], the same citizenship 
status as that which existed immediately prior to its loss: Provided, 
That no such person shall be eligible to take the oath prescribed by 
section 337 of the Immigration and Nationality Act [8 USCS § 1448] 
unless he shall first take an oath before any naturalization court 
specified in subsection (a) of section 310 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act [8 USCS § 1421(a)], or before any diplomatic or 
consular officer of the United States abroad, that he has done nothing 
to promote the cause of communism. Naturalization procured under 
this Act [this note] shall be subject to revocation as provided in section 
340 of the Immigration and Nationality Act [8 USCS § 1451], and 
subsection (f) of that section [8 USCS § 1451(f)] shall apply to any 
person claiming United States citizenship through the naturalization of 
an individual under this Act [this note].’’. 


CODE OF FEDERAL REGULATIONS 


Special classes of persons who may be naturalized: women who have lost 
United States citizenship by marriage, 8 CFR Part 324. 

Naturalization and citizenship papers lost, mutilated, or destroyed; new 
certificate in changed name; certified copy of repatriation proceedings, 8 
CFR Part 343a. 


CROSS REFERENCES 


Alien defined, 8 USCS § 1101(a)(3). 

Consular officer defined, 8 USCS § 1101(a)(9). 

Ineligible to citizenship defined, 8 USCS § 1101(a)(19). 
National defined, 8 USCS § 1101(a)(21). 

Naturalization defined, 8 USCS § 1101(a)(23). 
Naturalization court defined, 8 USCS § 1101(a)(24). 
Residence defined, 8 USCS § 1101(a)(33). 

Spouse defined, 8 USCS § 1101(a)(35). 

United States defined, 8 USCS § 1101(a)(38). 

Unmarried defined, 8 USCS § 1101(a)(39). 

Person of good moral character defined, 8 USCS § 1101(f). 
Former citizens losing citizenship by entering armed forces of foreign 
countries during World War II, 8 USCS § 1438. 

This section referred to in 8 USCS §§ 1101, 1449. 
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8 USCS § 1436 


RESEARCH GUIDE 


Federal Procedure L Ed: 


Immigration, Naturalization, 
§§ 45:1234-1239, 1253, 1261. 


Am Jur: 


and Nationality, 


Fed ‘Proc L. Ed, 


3A Am Jur 2d, Aliens and Citizens §§ 275, 1478-1483, 1601. 


Forms: 


10A Federal Procedural Forms L Ed, Immigration, Naturalization, and 


Nationality §§ 40:351, 40:374. 


Annotations: 


Definition of “adultery” within meaning of § 101(f)(2) of Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952 (8 USCS § 1101(f)(2)). 33 ALR Fed 120. 


INTERPRETIVE NOTES AND DECISIONS 


Under predecessor to 8 USCS § 1435, woman 
who married foreign citizen prior to Sept. bey 
1922, and who lived with her husband in Italy 
and in England for number of years following 
her marriage, was not entitled to take oath of 
allegiance to restore her lost citizenship, since if 
her citizenship were lost it was not lost “solely 
by reason of her marriage,” but rather by reason 
of her having taken other steps evincing election 


to renounce her citizenship. Re Wright (1937, 
DC Pa) 19 F Supp 224. 

Under predecessor to 8 USCS § 1435, woman 
who lost her American citizenship by reason of 
marriage to alien did not regain it upon termina- 
tion of marriage until she had taken oath of 
allegiance. Re De Santis (1939, DC Paji5e + 
Supp 101. 


§ 1436. Nationals but not citizens; residence within outlying pos- 
sessions 


A person not a citizen who owes permanent allegiance to the United 
States, and who is otherwise qualified, may, if he becomes a resident of any 
State, be naturalized upon compliance with the applicable requirements of 
this title, except that in petitions for naturalization filed under the provi- 
sions of this section residence and physical presence within the United 
States within the meaning of this title shall include residence and physical 
presence within any of the outlying possessions of the United States. 

(June 27, 1952, ch 477, Title Ill. Ch 2, § 325, 66 Stat. 248-) 


HISTORY; ANCILLARY LAWS AND DIRECTIVES 


References in text: 

“This title’, referred to in this section, is Title III of Act June Zt 
1952, ch 477, 66 Stat. 235, which appears generally as 8 USCS §§ 1401 
et seq. For full classification of such Title, consult USCS Tables 
volumes. 


Effective date of section: eat 
Act June 27, 1952, ch 477, Title IV, § 407, 66 Stat. 281, which appears 
as 8 USCS § 1101 note, provided that this section is effective at 12:01 
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8 USCS § 1436 


ALIENS AND NATIONALITY 


ante meridian United States Eastern Standard Time on the 180th day 
immediately following enactment on June 27, 1952. 


CROSS REFERENCES 


National defined, 8 USCS § 1101(a)(21). 


Naturalization defined, 8 USCS § 1101(a)(23). 
Residence defined, 8 USCS § 1101(a)(33). 
United States defined, 8 USCS § 1101(a)(38). 


RESEARCH GUIDE 


Am Jur: 


3A Am Jur 2d, Aliens and Citizens § 1602. 


INTERPRETIVE NOTES AND DECISIONS 


Citizens of Philippine Islands were not aliens; 
they owed no allegiance to any foreign govern- 
ment and were not eligible for citizenship until 
Act of 1906. Suspine v Compania Transatlantica 
Centroamericana (1940, DC NY) 37 F Supp 
263. 

Where applicant for naturalization was born 
in Philippines, and established residence in Ha- 
wali for period of 18 years prior to 1946, but in 
that year while employed by United States Army 
was taken to Guam for period of 18 months for 


work on construction project, and then was 
returned to Hawaii where he filed application for 
naturalization, motion to deny application on 
ground of absence from Hawaii was denied, 
since at all times while in Guam applicant was 
under control and domination of United States 
government, hence applicant was not absent 
within meaning contemplated by Naturalization 
Act, 1940, c. 876, 54 Stat. 1137. Application of 
Viloria (1949, DC Hawaii) 84 F Supp 584. 


§ 1437. Resident Phillipine citizens excepted from certain require- 


ments 


Any person who (1) was a citizen of the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
on July 2, 1946, (2) entered the United States prior to May 1, 1934, and 
(3) has, since such entry, resided continuously in the United States shall be 
regarded as having been lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence for the purpose of petitioning for naturalization under 


this title. 


(June 27, 1952, ch 477, Title III, Ch 2, § 326, 66 Stat. 248.) 
HISTORY; ANCILLARY LAWS AND DIRECTIVES 


References in text: 


“This title’, referred to in this section, is Title III of Act June 27, 
1952, ch 477, 66 Stat. 235, which appears generally as 8 USCS §§ 1401 
et seq. For full classification of such Title, consult USCS Tables 


volumes. 


Effective date of section: 
Act June 27, 1952, ch 477, Title IV, § 407, 66 Stat. 281, which appears 
as 8 USCS § 1101 note, provided that this section is effective at 12:01 
ante meridian United States Eastern Standard Time on the 180th day 
immediately following enactment on June 27, 1952. 


TABLE OF CHILDREN, SPOUSES AND GRANDCHILDREN 


(1) Charles Chuichi Kobayashi 03/22/34 
(S) Doris "Dorie" S. Tsukamoto 
(G) Laura Lynn Satsuki Ashizawa 01/06/65 
(S) Yoshiki Ashizawa 
(GG) Trenton Reilley 11/25/93 
(GG) Koby Spencer 06/09/96 
(G) /Gregory Neil Kobayashi 07/17/69 
(S) Kelsey Toll Kobayashi 
(2) Jinji Kobayashi 02/13/36 
(S) Helen Higashino 
(G) Kevin Kobayashi 12/02/65 
(G) Steven Kobayashi 09/20/68 
(G) Allen Kobayashi 06/20/72 
(3) Atsuko Kobayashi Takeda ...07/15/38 
(S) Walter Masaru Takeda 
(G) Susan Takeda 04/12/65 
(G) Sharon Takeda 02/22/67 
(4) James Yoshitatsu Kobayashi 04/15/45 
(S) Gerrie Ando 
(G) Alexander Kobayashi 06/24/79 
(G) Jaime Kobayashi 03/16/81 


“= (4S). =Spouse 
(G) - Grandchild 
(GG) - Great-Grandchild 
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Judge Kobayashi Honored by Sacramento Community 


SACRAMENTO — More 
than 350 people representing the 
community of Sacramento filled 
the main banquet hall of Hoi Sing 
Restaurant to pay tribute to Sac- 
ramento Superior Court Judge 
Charles Kobayashi on March 28. 

Kobayashi, who was named 
1995 Judge of the Year by the 
Sacramento Bar Association and 
1995 Family Court Judge of the 
Year by the State Bar of Califor- 
nia, was born on March 22, 1934 
in Auburn, Wash. His family was 
evacuated to Pinedale Assembly 
Center, near Fresno, in the spring 
of 1942, then transferred to the 
Tule Lake internment camp later 
that year. 

After the war, the family 
moved to Auburn, Calif., where 
Kobayashi attended grade school 
and Placer Union High School. 

After attending Sacramento 
City College and obtaining his 
bachelor's degree in accounting 
from UC Berkeley, he entered UC 
Berkeley's Boalt School of Law. 
In 1962, he joined the California 
Attorney General's Office, where 
he rose to the position of senior 
assistant attorney general in 
charge of all business and tax liti- 
gation. 

In September 1988, he was 

appointed to the Municipal Court. 
Starting in January 1991, he 
served as a Superior Court judge 
in family law, becoming the su- 
pervising judge of the Family 
Law Courts in January 1993. 
_ He has been praised for his 
efforts to streamline the Family 
Court of Sacramento County and 
improve access to it by the pub- 
lic in general and the poor in par- 
ticular. 

Kobayashi and his wife, Dorie, 
have two children, Laura and Gre- 
gory, and a grandson, Trenton. 

At the banquet, the Pledge of 
Allegiance was led by Com- 
mander Leo Hosoda of Nisei Post 
8985 and the invocation was 


given by Rey. Ed Iwamoto of Sac-.... 


ramento Japanese United Meth- 
odist Church: Michael Iwahiro 
served as emcee. 

Resolutions and commenda- 
tions were awarded by: former 


ig 


Sacramento Mayor Ann Rudin; 
Sacramento Police Chief Art 
Venegas; Sacramento County Su- 
pervisor Illa Collin; Loretta 
Donovan of State Sen. Patrick 
Johnston's office on behalf of the 
State Legislature: Dr. Sonny 
Chong of Chinese American 
Council of Sacramento; Cody 
Tubbs of the office of Rep. Rob- 
ert Matsui; Henry Nanjo, presi- 
dent of the Asian Bar of Sacra- 
mento; and Dick Fukushima, 
president of Sacramento JACL. 
Recollections were given by 
Gregory Kobayashi and Judge 
Ronald Robie. Mike Nakagawa 


A capacity crowd filled the banquet hall. 


y 


gave an introductory presentation 
in the form of a “roast” that 
brought the house down. 

The honoree responded in a 
humble tone, giving credit for his 
continued outstanding perfor- 
mance as a judge to his staff and 
those around him. 

The event was sponsored by 
Sacramento JACL and Asian Bar 
of Sacramento. Serving on the 
organizing committee were Toko 
Fujii, Michael Sawamura, Rich- 
ard Uno, Amie Fujimoto, Teiko 
Matsuo, Tom Fujimoto, Toyoko 
Nakatogawa, Terry Makishima, 
Mickey Tanaka and Myra Kiyota. 


